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Nirenuoiiſliy recommended by a certain Set of Philoſophers, as the only 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


7 HE Author of the following Pages ſolemnly diſclaims every the 

moſt remote Connection with the Eaſt-India Company. The Idea 
of raijing a royal Revenue in a diſtant Country has precipitated this 
Nation into a diſtreſsful and dangerous War, the Fate of which is fill 
very uncertain. Convinced that a Revenue drawn from a diſtant 
Country is liable to every Abuſe, and its Continuance of the moſt pre- 
carious Nature, he could -not, without Indi gnation, behold the very 


Meaſures which have involved us in the unhappy American War, 


Meaſures proper to be adopted in the Government of Britiſh India, 
Our ingenious Philoſophers have rendered Metaphyſics, and every ab- 
tract Speculation, a mere Chaos of Confuſion. But, when their wild 
and unfounded Theories miſlead our Politicians at the Helm, he cer- © 


tainly ts a good Citizen who demonſtrates the Abſurdity and Inpracti- 
cability of their favourite Schemes. 
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CANDID EXAMINATION, 
Se. 


O deliver his opinion, decently, on public affairs, is the peculiar 
birth- right of every Britiſh ſubject. — Under the ſanction 

of this invaluable right, the author of The Hiſtory and Management 
of the Eaft-India Company, from its Commencement to the preſent Time,” 
lately publiſhed, has repreſented the Eaſt-India Company as a moſt 
pernicious and impolitical inſtitution. He has not only endeavoured 
to prove this by the events of its hiſtory, which he has diſplayed 
in the moſt odious colours of human depravity ; but, in the true dic- 
tatorial tone of modern philoſophy, he has given ſome obſervations 
on the conſtitution or tendency of the human paſſions: from whence 


he has concluded, that“ generous principle ſeems excluded from the 


« yery inſtitution of a ſovereign Corporation of Commerce; and that 
„unlimited power, in the hands of a fingle perſon,” is, from the na- 
ture of things, much more ſafe and advantageous than the ſovereign 
power of a Company, who, he ny gravely aſſerts, “ have no ge- 
nerous inducement to follow virtue. P 

And, under the ſacred ſanction of the ſame invaluable inheritance 
of the Britiſh ſubject, the right of delivering one's opinion, the author 
of theſe few pages undertakes an examination of the above princi- 


ples, which, to him, appear extremely raſh and unfounded. 


B Several 


1 


Several late authors have been of our author's opinion. Colonel 
Dow, in his Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, after declaiming on the abuſes of 
the Eaſt - India Company, ptopoſes that the Sovereign ſhould deprive 
them of their tercitories in the Eaſt, with which. he ought to inveſt 
himſelf, And the learned and ingenious (as his friends call him) 
Dr. Adam Smith, in his © Enquiry into the Sources of the Wealth of 


Nations, has moſt ſtrenuouſly contended for the abolition of the 


Eaſt-India Company, and that the Sovereign ought to be ſole maſter 
of the forts and territory of Britiſh India. 

* The commerce of India” (ſays an author whom we ſhall be 
neceſſitated frequently to cite) “ is of moſt eſſential value to the 
* Britiſh nation. By the Indian goods diſtributed over Europe, the 


* eſtential balance of trade is preſerved in our favour. But whether 


the Indian commerce ſhould be conducted by an exclufive Com- 
* pany, or laid open to every adventurer, is the queſtion. of the day, 
© --a queſtion of the very firſt importance to the Britiſh empire: 
« And,” as the ſame writer , in a few pages after, obſerves, ** if 
either method be adopted upon /afſe principles, the conſequences 
« will be ſeverely felt.” 

With theſe views of the importance of our ſubject, the author of 
the Hiſtory and Management of the Eaſt-India Company will moſt 
certainly agree: but his cordial aſſent to our refutation of his prin- 
eiples is neither expected nor valued. It is enough, if we prove, 
to the conviction of the diſintereſted part of the public, that our 
author's political Indian philoſophy, in its blind terror of flying from 
Scylla, has foundered and daſhed itſelf to pieces againſt the rocks of 


Charybdis ; and that thoſe very evils of which he complains, would 


exiſt, in an infinitely ſtronger degree, in the remedy which he has 
propoſed. 


ee the Hiſtorical Introduction to Mr. Micklc's Tranſlation of the Luſiad, or Diſcovery 
of India; an Epie Poem, from the Portugueſe, 
Our 
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Our Hiſtorian of the Eaſt-India Company (Vol I. p. 12) thus 
philoſophically inveſtigates the. paſſions and motives of the human 
breaft : | | 

„Unlimited power, in the hands of a ſingle perſon, may be pre- 
e vented from degenerating into acts of tyranny, by the terrors of 
« ignominy, or by perſonal fears. But a body of men, veſted with 
% authority, is ſeldom ſwayed by reſtraints of either kind. As they 
« derive individually but little applauſe from their beſt meaſures, ſo 
* the portion of infamy which may fall to each, for the worſt public 
© actions, is too ſmall to affect perſonal character. Having, thete- 
« fore, no generous inducements to follow virtue, the molt ſordid 
« paſſions frequently lead them into vice. It is from this circum- 
<« ſtance that the deciſions of public bodies ſometimes partake of 
that mortifying ſpecies of tyranny which is incapable of redreſs, 
% and yet is beyond revenge. Theſe obſervations may be applied, 
© without the leaft injuſtice, to the actions of the India Company, 
& both at home and abroad, Avarice, the moſt obſtinate and har- 
« dened paſſion of the human mind, being the firſt principle of com- 
«« merce, was the original bond of their union; and humanity, juſ- 
** tice, and even policy, gave way to the proſpect or love of gain. 

And to this very ingenious diſquiſition our author ſubjoins the 
following, in the ſhape of a note : 

«« Beſide that want of generous principle, which feems excluded 
from the very inſtitution of a ſovereign Corporation of Commerce, 
« the great diſtance of their adminiſtration in India ſecured the 
„Company from a general inſpection into their conduct, and con- 
« ſequently furniſhed ample opportunities for a wanton and uncon- 
« trouled exerciſe of power. All reſiſtance, therefore, to their 
arbitrary edicts, whether they regarded their own ſervants, or the 
natives of the country, was conſidered as treaſon, and puniſhed 
© with ſeverity. The rulers at home had their favourites abroad, 
** whom they protected in the moſt cruel and arbitrary meaſures by 

; «c their 
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.*© their authority. Hence it happened, that private reſentments and 
*S (ſelfiſh views, were too frequently the only rulcs of their conduct ; 
© and that their adminiſtration had ſcarce any other principle of union 
* than a mutual permiſſion to commit injuſtice. Even the excluſive 
« privilege, which was thought neceſſary for the projpcrity of their 
* commerce, became an engine of tyranny againſt all thoſe whom 
te they conſidered as interlopers ; and ſuch inſtances of their barbarity 
* might be produced, ſupported by facts, as would excite horror.” 

We well know with what a ſovercign brow of contempt ſome of 
our modern philoſophers look down from theit lofty dictatorial chairs 
on the nameleſs crowd below: but this ſovereign look, with all its 
terrors, ſhall not intimidate us from examining the opinions of the 
molt lofty philoſopher. We have heard of a game with which the 
ſailors ſometimes amuſe themfelves when at anchor, in fine weather. 
The greateſt ſimpleton of the crew is choſen king, his brother tars 
enthrone him on a ſtool, on the head of a large butt, and with the 
greateſt gravity pay him all homage. But, while the poor fellow looks 
round with the moſt ſatisfied ſelf-importance, down he. ſinks plump 
np to the chin in the caſk of water, from whence he ſcrambles with 
ſhame and confuſion, amid the laughter of his companions, juſt the 
beſt way he can. And thus, alſo, often fall our moſt ſagacious phi- 
loſophers. 

If the terrors of ignominy, and perſonal fears, be ſuch wonderful 
preventives. of the degeneracy of unlimited power in the hands of a 
fingle perſon, as our hiſtorian aſſerts they are, (and wiſely he ſports 
the aſſertion; for without ſuch datum his argument is good for 
nothing,) what muſt we think of the truth of hiſtory, which never 


yet afforded one example which authenticates his philoſophy. We 


truſt we may challenge our author to produce one inſtance where 
perſonal fear of the dagger has made one Emperor or King benevolent 
or juſt : but we are able to produce thouſands of examples of the 


Herods of every nation, where the perſonal fear of aſſaſſination has 
| made 
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made the tyrant infinitely more cruel and vicious. Every hiſtory tells 
us how perſonal fear moats its throne round with the blood of the 


ſubjects whoſe vengeance it dreads, The Sovereign who is conſcious 


of perſonal fears, muſt be conſcious alſo of ſome cauſe for them; and 
never yet was there a human heart capable of giving ſuch caule, 


which would truſt the perſon offended. And, if the delicate terrors 


of ignominy, as our author's philoſophy muſt have it, are the happy 


preventives of the degeneracy of unlimited power, in the hands of 
a ſingle perſon,” whence, then, the millions of great and little Tar- 


quins and Neros, who diſgrace the annals of every people? We 


believe we may ſafely aſſert, the truth is, a tyrant, poſſ. (ſd of un- 


limited power, never yet cared one farthing for ignominy, while he 


could bid defiance to its political operation; and, from the com- 


mencement of hiſtory down to the preſent times, its operation has 
ever been found of very little conſequence in the political world. 


A Prince, conſcious of his rectitude and upright intentions, can 


never be governed by the terrors of ignominy ; and the tyrant, of 
every rank, always deſpiſes them. And ſhall the baſeſt of all motives, 
the motives of perſonal fears, and the terrors of ignominy,---motives 
which always imply conſcious guilt, —ſhall theſe be held up to the 
public, as the bulwarks of its ſafety, as the philoſophical reaſons why 


unlimited power in the hands of a ſingle perſon will not — 


into acts of injuſtice and tyranny ! 

Our hiſtorian, having thus given his philoſophical reaſons why 
arbitrary power muſt be juſt and humane, proceeds, in the ſame line, 
to aſſert, that all republics which have ever been upon the face of the 
earth, have been, from philoſophical neceſſity, infinitely more prone 
to tyranny and injuſtice than the unlimited government of Kings; 
that republics have not even one generous inducement to follow virtue, 

Republics !---methinks I hear the friends of our hiſtorian excluim+»- 
Why he ſays not a word of Republics. — Very true, he has not the 
word; but what he ſays of the Eaſt-India Company is ſtrictly ap- 
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plicable to, and incluſive of, Republics. © A body of men,” he ſays, 
< veſted with authority, is ſeldom ſwayed by reſtraints of either kind; 
the reſtraints of perſonal fear and ignominy, which he deems the 
moſt powerful motives of the beſt human actions: and, where ſo- 
vereign power is divided among many hands, public virtue, he eſteems, 
impoſſible. 

But, unluckily for our hiſtorian's philoſophy, the appeal to the 
teſtimony of hiſtory is extremely eaſy. According to his ſyſtem, the 
ſubjects of the moſt deſpotic Sovereigns of ancient and modern times 
ought to have been the moſt happy beings upon earth ; and the ſub- 


jects of every republic, the moſt injured and miſerable. 
It would be political blaſphemy, however, to mention the republics - 


of ancient Greece, and that of virtuous Rome, in compariſon with 
the conſtitution of any deſpotic government which has ever been 
eſtabliſhed. Even the ſubjeQs of that moſt-degenerated of all repub- 


lics, that of modern Venice, have not far to look round them to ſee 


the ſubjects of deſpotic princes infinitely more miſerable and more 
oppreſſed than themſelves. 

Our author, having thus trampled upon the truth of hiſtory, in his 
philoſophic reafons for the virtue and generoſity of unlimited power 
in the hands of a ſingle perſon,” immediately takes another equally 
glorious leap in the dark; and, by way of curing all the evils at- 
tendant on the commerce of India under the management of a Com- 
pany, he preſcribes that the revenue and direction of the commerce of 
our Eaſtern acquiſitions ſhould be put into the hands of whatever 
MINISTRY may happen to be in power. That his ſyſtem ſtrictly 
and unavoidably amounts to this zxconſiitutional and moſt dangerous 
meaſure, ſhall ſoon be demonſtrated. 

A ſtrong paſſion for ſpeculation and theory i is the diſeaſe of the 
age. Our youth imbibe it at the diſputing club, where generally the 
order of Nature is moſt gloriouſly reverſed. Without the leaſt pre- 
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ſcience, our philoſophical boys begin where they ought to end: they 
decide on the moſt abſtruſe ſubjects, in the moſt peremptory manner, 
before they pay the leaſt attention to the conſtituent parts. In the 
blind career of this ſelf-ſufficiency, it is no wonder they often ſtum- 
ble : but, however ridiculous their falls may appear unto others, not 
a gleam of that confuſion of the animal ſpirits, known by the name 
of a bluſh, is produced on their own happy countenances, It is 
enough to them if their ſyſtem is allowed to be :zngenzous; and, as 
truth is no care of theirs, their moſt egregious errors, provided they 
are ingenious, give them no concern. 

And happy would it be, were this faſtidious, ſuperficial ſpirit con- 
fined to the walls of our philoſophical diſputing-clubs } It is an eaſy 
matter to find fault with any ſyſtem of government ; but to fabſtitute 
a new mode is a moſt ſerious buſineſs, and deſerves a much deeper 
inveſtigation than our author ſeems to have beſtowed upon it. From 
the above citations, it is evident that our anthor had not the leaſt 
idea of any inconvenience or evil conſcquences attendant on his 
ſcheme, or the leaſt doubt but that every abuſe would inſtantly 
be remedied, were the management of the important commeree 
and tranſactions of India committed to the ever pure and gene- 
rous hands of whatever Junto in power, of his Majefty's fervants,. 
would be ſo good and obliging as to eaſe his Majeſty of the bur- 
then of India affairs -a burthen impoſſible for him, ſingly, to- 


dear ;---a duty impoſſible for him, ſingly, to diſcharge. —— But, 


however fatisfied our author may be with the wonderful and unfailing 
perfection of his ſcheme of thus transferring the government of the 
affairs of India from the Company to the Crown,--- or, in plain 
and ſtrict Engliſh, to the Miniſtry,---others there are who can foreſee: 
nothing but accumulated evils, and the groſſeſt abſurdity, in this 
novel arrangement, 

We have already demonſtrated the wild futility of our author's 
philoſophical reaſons why © unlimited power in the hands of a ſingle 


( 12 ) 

perſon” is big with the moſt wonderful bleſſings to mankind ; and 
why power in the hands of any ſpecies of republic ('or his argu- 
ment reaches every ſuch ſpecies) is neceſſarily attended with the moſt 
dreadful evils: we are now to examine the certain and infallible 

conſequences of committing to the hands of Miniſtry (whatever ſuch 
may. be in any future period) the dominion of Britiſh India, and the 
controul of its commerce; and this enquiry we ſhall divide into 


theſe four heads : 
Firſt, Whether the Indian commerce can be carried on, with ad- 


25 
vantage to the nation, as a free trade, open to every adventurer, or, in 


other words, to aſſociations, unconnected with each other. 

' Secondly, What are the conſequences of the Sovereign becoming 
the deſpot of the territory and revenue of Britiſh India, and ſole le- 
giſlator of its commerce. 

Thirdly, The conſequences of a regal monopoly of trade, as clearly 
demonſtrated by hiſtory. 


And, Fourthly, Whether the military and commercial ſervants of a 


Company, or the military and commercial ſervants of a Monarch, 
are moſt liable to corruption, and the abuſe of office, when in a diſ- 
tant country, with the riches of the Eaſtern world at their feet, and 
every means of bribery in their hands? 

But, though theſe very important confiderations have entirely 
eſcaped the attention of the author of the Hiſtory and Management 
of the Eaſt- India Company, we hold them of the utmoſt conſequence 
to a proper underſtanding of the ſubject before us. 

To decry monopoly of every kind, is a popular argument, excel- 
lontly well adapted to the conveniency of thoſe who have never exa- 
mined the peculiar circumſtances of ſome of our branches of com- 
meree. It is neceſſary, before we decide in favour of a free trade 
with India, that we ſhould perfectly know the peculiar circumſtances 
and diſpoſition of the natives, from the firſt arrival of the Europeans 


in Aſia to the preſent time. Without this previous knowledge, it is 
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raſh, and even childiſh, to talk of the eaſe and advantage of a free 
trade with the Eaſtern world. But not a glimpſe of this previous 
knowledge is to be found in the Hiſtory and Management of the Eaſt- 
India Company, though our author begins with its origin, and was 
naturally led by his ſubject to ſuch diſſertation. Yet, though omitted 
by him, we are amply recompenſed by another writer, who has given 
a clear and authentic detail of the political ſituation, and the views 
purſued by the natives, from the arrival of the Portugueſe to the 
eſtabliſhment of the Dutch and Engliſh Eaſt-India Companies. 
When the Portugueſe arrived in India, they found a very peculiar 
commonwealth in poſſeſſion of the principal commerce of the 
Eaſtern world;—who © had ſettlements on every convenient ſtation, 
« from Sofala to Chingy and, though under different governments, 
<« were, in reality, one great commonwealth. They clearly foreſaw 
e what injury their trade would ſuſtain, were Europeans to become 
* acquainted with the Aſiatic ſeas. They exerted every fraudful 
art, that not one man of Gama's fleet might return to Europe: 
te and, when thoſe arts were defeated, with the moſt determined zeal 
© they commenced hoſtilities, —And, to the above, let it be added, that 
* the Soldan of Egypt, and the Grand Turk, for near a century, con- 
e tinued their moſt ſtrenuous efforts for the utter expulſion of the 
“ Portugueſe.” 
In the Hiſtory of Portugueſe Aſia, prefixed to the Engliſh Luſiad 
(from whence the above is quoted), we have a circumſtantial detail 
of the tranſactions of the Portugueſe, Moors, and Indians. The 
Portugueſe fleet, which diſcovered India, was not a warlike equip- 
ment, intended for conqueſt; and the commander ſollicited a com- 
mercial alliance and treaty. But the Moors, exaſperated at the in- 
terference of ſtrangers in the Eaſtern ſeas, commenced hoſtilities, 
which they continued near a whole century with the utmoſt jea- 


| louſy and determined perſeverance ; and thus © garriſons and warlike 


« fleets became abſolutely neceſſary to the exiſtence of a naval com- 


„ merce between Europe and Aſia.” The tyranny of many of the 
D Portugueſe 


( 14 ) 
Portugueſe governors added, time after time, to the jealouſy and hatred 
which the natives bore them ; and the total expulſion of the Euro- 
peans was, from generation to generation, the moſt ardent wiſh of 
India; and to effect which, they made many formidable leagues, 
which bathed every ſhore of Aſia with the blood of its natives. 
When the Dutch and Engliſh arrived in India, the Portugueſe were 


the maſters of the commerce of the Eaſtern world. Though deeply 


fallen from the height of their former greatneſs, they were till for- 
midable : they were maſters of the navigation of the Indian ſeas ; 
had many fleets and garriſons; and with true Mooriſh jealouſy be- 
held the interference of European rivals. And it was by many years 
perſeverance, and after many defeats, that the Dutch obtained any 
eſtabliſhment in the Eaſt ; a circumſtance which, perhaps, had been 
much longer delayed, if the Crown of Portugal had not, at that time, 
been under the yoke of Spain, whoſe attention was then engroſſed by 


its South-American colonies. | 
« Without the regular connection of a a Company, under the 


te ſanction of legiſlative authority, the Dutch might have as ra- 
* tionally attempted to eſtabliſh a commerce with the Moon, as with 
© India, The Portugueſe were infinitely too ſtrong for all the un- 
* connected attempts of all the private merchants of Europe ; and it 
ce was their intereſt to prevent intruders.—It was the intereſt of the 
« Moors, Egyptians, and Turks, that no Europeans ſhould navigate 
t the Eaſtern ſeas *. The Sultans of Conſtantinople well underſtood 
this, and ſent many formidable armaments to aſſiſt the Indian princes 
in the expulſion of the Portugueſe, The rich commerce of India 
flowed through the Turk's dominions to Europe ; but © the arrival 
te of the Portugueſe in the Eaſtern ſeas entirely unhinged the ſtrongeſt 
* fences of the Mohammedan power; and the ſinews of the Egyptian 
and Turkiſh ſtrength were cut aſunder by that deſtruction of their 

% commerce which followed the preſence of the Europeans . At 


* See the Hiſtory of Portugueſe Alia, p. clziti, 


4 See ditto, p. Ixxxili, 5 
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this period the warlike Porte intended to over- run Europe, which 
% was miſerably divided in itſelf, and invited its own ruin; when, 
© as it is expreſſed by the Abbe Reynal, the liberties of mankind 
« were ſaved by the voyage of Vaſco de Gama,” the Portugueſe 
Admiral who firſt diſcovered India. 

The tyranny of the Portugueſe, as already obſerved, had greatly 
increaſed the jealouſy of the natives of India, and their hatred of 
foreigners, a jealouſy and averſion primarily founded on the moſt 
rational and political views. It is true, indeed, that, when the Eng- 
liſh firſt appeared, ſome of the native princes received them with 
great cordiality, hoping that they would prove valuable allies againſt 
their tyrants the Portugueſe ; and true it is alſo, that an Engliſh Com- 
pany of merchants, chartered by Elizabeth, made ſeveral voyages to 
India, and ſettled factories, without any commencement of hoſtilities. 
And, if the ſcheme of a free trade with India is to be enforced by an 
appeal to the example of hiſtory, this is the period upon which only 
its abettors can fix. But let them not be over-haſty ; for the conſe- 
quences of this very period will fully prove the abſurdity and im- 
practicability of their favourite theory. The natives, over-awed by 
the Portugueſe, broke their moſt ſolemn treaties with the Engliſh ; 
Sir Henry Middleton's fleet was infamouſly plundered ; and, though 
he afterwards made repriſals (repriſals miſerably miſrepreſented, as 
we ſhall afterwards prove, by the author of the Hiſtory of the Eaſt- 
India Company), the Engliſh found that commerce with India could 
not be carried on without garriſons and warlike fleets : and James I. 
as aſſerted by Abbe Reynal, was too pufillanimous to aſſert the rights 
of his ſubjects by the force of arms. The Portugueſe and Dutch 
commenced hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh, and their commerce with 
India fell into ruin ; and did not revive till many years after, when 
it received ſtability and ſtrength from the united efforts of a new- 
regulated Company. | 

But, however neceſſary an hiſtorical view of the political intereſt of 


the Moors, Turks, and natives, moſt certainly is to a proper under- 


ſtanding 
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Nanding of the only poſſible means of commercial ſettlements in 
India, not one word, to convey one idea of the kind, is to be 
found in the writings of Colonel Dow, Dr. Smith, or the author of 
the late Hiſtory of the Eaſt-India Company. All theſe gentlemen 
take it for granted, that unconnected ſettlers, and a free trade to India, 
would be the eaſieſt thing in the world, and would do wonderfully 
well. Notwithſtanding it is well known, that the Princes of India 
are as jealous as ever of European ſovereignty, and that the Eaſt- 
India Company have every thing to fear from this deep-rooted jea- 
louſy,---every-thing which artful chicanery, perfidy, and the force of 
arms may effect; our philoſophers, nevertheleſs, ſtill continue to tell 
us of the eaſe and expediency of conducting the commerce of India 
in the ſame manner as our unconnected merchants carry on the com- 
merce with Holland or Portugal. 

According to the ingenious and learned Dr. Smith, © a free com- 
* merce with India would naturally ſpring up in the moſt beautiful 
* order.” It is true that he candidly ſtates the objection © of the 
«« impoſſibility of a private merchant's capital being able to ſupport 


* factors and agents in the different ports of India;“ but his em 


very fully anſwers this objection. According to his /heory, no nation 
ought to attempt to trade with India, till ſuch time as the pri- 
vate merchants have various capitals ſufficient to enable them to 
conduct, according to their own choice, every branch of ſuch com- 
merce. *©* When a nation,“ ſays he, © is ripe for any great branch 
*« of trade, ſome merchants naturally turn their capitals towards the 
% principal, and ſome towards the ſubordinate branches of it, If a 
* nation, therefore, is ripe for the Eaſt-India trade, a certain portion 


of its capital will naturaly divide itſelf among all the branches of 


e that trade. Some of their merchants will find it for their intereſt 
to reſide in the Eaſt. Indies, and employ their capitals there in 
«« providing goods for the ſhips, which are to be ſent out by other 
& merchants who reſide in Europe *.“ r 


* See Enquiry into the Sources of the Wealth of Nations, Vol, II. p. 246. 
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And here, wed reader, is not one idea of Indian jealouſy and hatred 
of Europeans, and of the policy towards them which has all along 
marked the character of the natives of India. It is, according to the 
Doctor, as ſafe to ſettle in, and trade with India, as to take a 
counting-houſe near London-bridge, or to buy a peck of peas at 
Covent-Garden. But, as the author of the Hiſtory of Portugueſe 
Aſia obſerves, © had the Portugueſe, Dutch, and Engliſh, waited for 
& ſuch theoretical ripenefs,” viz. of unconnected merchants, filling 
up, of their own accord, all the departments neceſſary to conduct the 
Indian commerce, © they had never yet ſet one foot in India.” 

In the moſt favourable view,” ſays the ſame author, © of ſuch 
«* eſtabliſhment of commerce with the great world of Aſia, its per- 
« fection cannot ſpring up in a few years, and would be always pre- 
* carious. When the Moors were in force, ſuch peaceful eſtabliſh- 
«© ments were impoſſible; for they knew their preſent intereſt too 
« well to liſten to the promiſes of European ſpeculation ; and the 
« preſent character of the Indian nations gives no prophecy when 
« forts and garriſons will become unneceſſary to the European re- 
« ſidents in India,” 

From theſe views of the circumſtances of India, and of the intereſt 
and character of its natives, no theory can be more weak and viſionary 
than that which ſuppoſes that the trade of the Eaſt may be carried 
on in the ſame ſafe and eaſy manner as that of the ports of Europe, 
where mutual commercial intereſt is fully underſtood and eſtabliſhed. 
Beſide the abſolute impracticability of voluntary, unconnected ſettlers 
becoming the agents for Europe in India, the conſequences which a 
free trade with the Eaſt would have on the internal policy of Great- 
Britain, deſerve a moſt ſerious conſideration : but a view of theſe we 
reſerve for the concluſion, A 

By the foregoing hiſtorical detail it is evident, that forts and war- 
like fleets have ever been, and ſtill are, neceſſary to the very exiſtence 
of the naval commerce. of Europe with India. Having Zbeoretically 


E proved 
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proved the excellence of his ſcheme of voluntary, unconnected ſettlers in 
India, the /2gerreus Dr. Smith is at laſt aware that the neceſſity of garri- 


ſons may be objected to him; but this he ingenisiſſiy turns to his ad- 


vantage. The ſettlements,” ſays he, © which different European 
nations have obtained in the Eaſt-Indies, if they were taken from 
* the excluſive companies to which they at preſent belong, and put 
* under the immediate protection of the Sovereign, would render 
© this reſidence (i. e. of bis voluntary, unconnected ſettlers) both ſafe 
* and eaſy, at leaſt to the merchants of the particular nations to 
« whom thoſe ſettlements belong.” 

And here the ingenious ſyſtem of the author of the Enquiry into 
the Sources of the Wealth of Nations demands our attention. And, 
ſtrange to tell ! * Commerce,” according to him, is of very inferior 
* conſequence ;” and to raiſe and import a revenue for the Sovereign 
is the very ſummum bonum of the political wiſdom of colonization. He 
calls it a © frange abſurdity, that the Eaſt-India Company regard the 
* character of the Sovereign as but an appendix to that of the mer- 


© chant. Their mercantile habits draw them inſenſibly to prefer, on 


te all ordinary occaſions, the little and tranſitory profit of the mono- 
e poliſt to the great and permanent revenue of the Sovereign.“ 
Vol. II. p. 252. 

A propoſal ſo big with the deſttuction of the Britiſh conſtitution 
deſerves the moſt ſerions attention of every Briton. While our 
theoriſts expect every perfection from it, its conſequences appear to 
others of a very different nature The immenſe power which 
&* would be added to the Crown by our dominions in the Eaſt 
« falling immediately under its management, muſt be a ſerious con- 
te ſideration with every one who believes the preponderating weight 
e which that part of the conſtitution already poſſeſſes; and who 
« wiſhes, at the ſame time, to preſerve the juſt balance. Every in- 
« telligent mind muſt foreſee the immenſe additional influence that 


« would acerue, by the command of ſuch a number of 4. the 
« admini- 
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* adminiſtration of ſuch extenſive revenues, and the diſpoſal of ſo 
«. many offices *. 

Another writer thus expreſſes himſelf : “ A ſyſtem which would 
* render the Sovercign the military deſpot of an immenſe and rich 
e territory, and make him ſole maſter of an unconſtitutional revenue; 
* a revenue which, in the hands of a corrupt Miniſtry, would eafily 
« defeat the nobleſt check againſt arbitrary power provided by the 
* Britiſh conſtitution, the right of taxation in the Houſe of Commons.” 
Nor, according to the laſt-cited author, would ſuch revenue be per- 
manent. 

*« America,” ſays he, © paſſively ſubmiſſive at the feet of a junto 
„ in power, could not, for ſeveral centuries, afford the means of 
* corruption which India, diready deeply enſlaved, would freely 
« yield, for at leaſt a few years. | 

* In every probability for only a few years.” Here our author ap- 
peals to the example of the Portugueſe, who deſpiſed commerce, and 
never properly availed themſelves of it; but who, after the fulleſt 
trial (for near a century together) of Dr. Smith's plan of drawing a 
royal revenue from India, by their obſtinate adherence to that mea- 
ſure, brought their native country to the deepeſt declenſion; a de- 
clenfion from which, perhaps, ſhe will never recover. The plan 
* of ſovereignty,” ſays the above writer, ** leads ditectly to war with 
* the jcalous natives of India. Such revenue, therefore, cannot be 
permanent. But, were the Indian colonies as ſafe from the natives, 
* as the Doctor's ſcheme of unconnected ſetelers requires, and their 
revenue as great as his idea of perfection may poſlibly include 2 


how long would he id suURE the permanency of their revenue again 
« the interruption of a revolt or rebellion, or ſuch Colonies themſelves 


3 from a ſudden and final diſmemberment.—Alas ! at this preſent 


hour we feel a molt melancholy proof of the difficulties and dif- 


* Sce a maſterly pamphlet, entitled Thoughts on our Acquiſitions i in the Eaſt- Indies. 
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« appointments of raiſing a revenue in a diſtant country. May God 
“never cure Great-Britain, by fixing her views and hopes on ſuch 
- & diſtant, ſuch /itt/e and tranſitory ſupport!“ 

And ſhall we graſp at a phantom in India, the purſuit of which in 
America has led us to the brink of deſtruction? Shall we conſfign 
the wealth of India to future Miniſters, who probably may not poſſeſs 
the virtues of the preſent? And ſhall we be ſo loſt in the calamities 
of the preſent war, as not to feel the chains, which tome men, through 
the ſides of India, are endeavouring to flip over our necks? No! 
Let us hope that the fatal impoſition, however menaced, will be yet 
prevented. 

With the greateſt confidence, the learned ld ingenious Dr. Smith 
has often appealed to the example of the Portugueie, in ſupport of 


his ſyſtem of a free trade with, and a royal revenue drawn from In- 


dia. (Vol. I. p. 194.) — He again and again tells us, (Vol. II. pp, 
242 and 248,) that the Portugueſe had no excluſive Companies, and 
that the expedience of a free trade with India © is ſufficiently demon- 
& trated by the experience of the Portugueſe, who enjoyed almoſt 
« the whole of it for more than a century together, without any 
« excluſive Company.“ (Vol. II. p. 246.) But, however it may 
redound to our author's ingenuity, in thus impreſſing the Portugueſe 
into his ſervice, without a lawful warrant, it happens rather unluckily 


for his learning, that the Portugueſe never did, from their firſt arrival 


to the preſent day, enjoy a free trade with India. The author of the 
Hiſtory of Portugueſe Aſia has proved, by the moſt authentic teſti- 
monies of hiſtory, and by the copy of the commiſſion of the Viceroys 
of India, and other papers tranſmitted to him from Portugal, that the 
Portugueſe commerce with India ever was, and is, a regal monopoly, 


under the ſevereſt reſtrictions ; and that the unhappy conſequences of 


their negleQ of commerce, and their ſearch for a royal revenue in the 
Eaſt, militate, in the moſt concluſive manner, againſt the Doctor's 


ingenious — nay, even the Doctor himſelf moſt pointedly re- 
probates 
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probates the idea of raiſing a revenue in India. How this ſtrange 
ſelf· contradiction happens, we do not pretend to explain; but, were 
we believers in the Pagan creed, we could only aſcribe it to ſome 
draughts of the water of Lethe, taken between his writing the 252d 
and 415th pages of his ſecond volume; for, certain it is, that in the 
former he ſeverely upbraids the Eaſt-India Company, as guilty of a 
ſtrange abſurdity, for regarding the character of the Sovereign as but 
an appendix to that of the merchant, and preferring the little and 
tranſitory profit of the one, to the great and permanent revenue of 
the other: yet, by a moſt ſtrange abſurdity indeed, in the latter - 
named page, he as ſeverely condemns the Eaſt- India Company for 
adopting his own ideas of cultivating a revenue. It has made them 
bad traders,” he there ſays, and has almoſt brought them to 
„% bankruptcy. 

Though the ingenious authors who have endeavoured to write 
down the Eaſt-India Company, have not preciſely delineated. the 
ſyſtem which they would introduce in its place, yet, as it is poſſible 
they may propoſe to make the Sovereign, after the example of the 
Portugueſe, not only the ſole deſpot, but alſo the ſole merchant of 
Britiſh India, we have placed this ſcheme in our third ſection of en- 
quiries, And, happily, we need only cite Dr. Smith, in execration 
of this plan, who, in the following words, very undeſignedly, gives a 
moſt juſt picture of the Indian government of his favourites, the 
Portugueſe. Talking of the mercantile purſuits of princes, * They 
have ſcarce ever ſucceeded,” ſays the Doctor, (Vol. II. p. 414): 
the profuſion with which the affairs of princes are always ma- 
* -naged, renders it almoſt impoſſible that they ſhould. The agents 
« of a prince regard the wealth of their maſter as inexhauſtible ; are 
« careleſs at what price they buy; are careleſs at what price they 
« fell; are careleſs at what expence they tranſport his goods from 
one place to another. Thoſe agents frequently live with the pro- 
« 'fuſion of princes; and ſometimes, too, in ſpite of that profuſion, 
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e and by a proper method of making up their accounts, acquire the 


* fortunes of princes.” 


But, though the mercantzle ſervants of princes are ſuch vultures, 


the military and cuſtom-houle officers of a king, according to our 
author's ſyſtem, are all honeſty and virtue; for from them our au- 
thor and his coadjutors moſt cordially expect the reformation of 


every abuſe which has ever exiſted in the management of the affairs 


of the Eaſt-India Company. The extreme cordiality with which 


they ſuppoſe this perfection, is highly remarkable ; but their moſt 


ridiculous miſhap in foundering on Charybdis, on purpoſe to avoid 
their bugbear Scylla, is as highly remarkable, and, in every view, moſt 
completely laughable. 

We ſhall claim no merit in pointing out this moſt iGievident of 


all abſurdities ; the buſineſs is already done to our hands, We have: 


only to lay a few citations before our readers, who from thence will 
be perfectly able to judge for themſelves. | 

Among the dreadful evils which ariſe from the abuſes committed 
by the ſervants of the Dutch and Engliſh Eaſt-India Companies, 
Dr. Smith (Vol. II. p. 250,) places the following, as one of the 
greateſt: ** It has not been uncommon,” ſays he, I am well aſ- 
« ſured, for the chief, that is, the firſt clerk of a factory, to order a 
« peaſant to plough up a rich field of poppies, and ſow it with rice, 


* or ſome other grain. The pretence was, to prevent a ſcarcity - 


of proviſions; but the real reaſon to give the chief an op- 
* portunity of ſelling, at a better price, a large quantity of opium, 
which he happened then to have upon hand. Upon other occa- 

* ſions the order has been reverſed, and a rich field of rice or other 

„grain has been plonghed up, in order to make room for a planta- 
tion of poppies.” 

Dr. Smith ſays, that it is completely fooliſh to expect that the ſer- 
vants of a Company would not abuſe their truſt, and aſſume unlaw- 
ful authority. The author of the * of Portugueſe Aſia thus 
combats the Doctor's arguments: 


Monopoly, 
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«© Monopoly, ſays the Doctor, is the intereſt of a Company and its 
ſervants. A free trade and revenue is the intereſt of a Sovereign, 
But does it follow, as our author's argument implies, that fuch is 
the intereſt of his ſervants alſo? By no means. We may well 
enquire, what is that wonderful virtue, eſſential to our author's ar- 
gument, which is conferred by the royal commiſſion ; that virtue 
which would correct all the ſelfiſh paſſions which influence the 
clerks of a counting-houſe, and would fave the poppies and the 
rice of Bengal from an untimely plough? If the territory of Bri- 
tiſh India is to be the King's, he muſt have men in office to ma- 


nage it under him; and theſe will have their private intereſt to 


ſerve, as well as the officers of a Company. Whence, then, are we 
to expect their ſuperior virtue? Not, ſurely, from their greater 
opportunities of extortion, and of avoiding enquiry.— But we ſhall 
here adopt a ſentence from our author, (Vol. If. p. 253,) only 
ſubſtituting the word King where he writes Counting - Houſe : 
« Nothing can be more completely fooliſh than to expect that 
« the clerks of a great King, at ten rhouſand miles diſtance, and 
“ conſequently almoſt quite out of /ight, ſhould, upon a ſimple 
* order from their maſter, give up, at once, doing any ſort. of 
** buſineſs upon their own account, abandon forever all hopes of 
* making a fortune, of which they have the means in their 
* hands, and content themſelves with the moderate falaries 
* which their maſter allows them.“ 
And indeed nothing can be more completely fooliſh than to exp 


the reformation of the abuſes of the affairs of India from the ſervants 


of the beſt of Kings. The author of the Hiſtory of Portugueſe 
Aſia thus continues his arguments: 


The ſuperior opportunities of extortion and rapine enjoyed by 


** the military governors of a very diſtant and rich country, are ſelf- 


* evident, 
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« evident, The clerks of a crown-office have infinitely better op- 
« portunities of evading detection, and of amaſſing perquiſites, than 
„ thoſe of a Company. Our author has already been cited to ex- 
« plain how the ſervants of a prince abuſe their truſt. Tt 7s pers 


« felthy indifferent, ſays he, (Vol. II. p. 255,) 70 the ſervants of the 


India Company, when they have carried their whole fortune with 
« them, ½ the day after they left it, the whole country was ſwallowed 
« up by an earthquake. —And, in the name of God, will not ſuch 
« diſaſter be equally indifferent to a royal general, or a royal cuſtom- 
« houſe officer, whenever he finds it convenient to retire from India?” 

It is, indeed, truly aſtoniſhing, that our authors, who have been ſo 
clamorous againſt the abuſes of the Eaſt- India Company, ſhould never 
have perceived, that © all the artillery of arguments, drawn from 
** the abuſes committed by the fervants of a Company, may thus, 
* with accumulated force, be turned againſt the ſervants of a prince: 
that they never perceived the moſt eſſential difference between a 
free trade with the ports of Europe, and a free trade with remote 
nations, whoſe ideas and civil policy are moſt effentially different from 


thoſe of Europe, and where an infinitely greater capital is required. 


It is a certain fact, that the Levant trade has been ruined by laying 
it open. Sir James Porter has clearly explained the reaſons of this 
declenſion; reaſons ¶ ce Appendix) which are exactly applicable, were 
the ſame meaſures adopted in the management of the commerce of 


India. And, were a free trade with India as proſperous as our theoriſts. 


can poſſibly ſuppoſe it, would the national advantages be equal to 
thoſe which at preſent ariſe from the Company? By no means. A 
free importation of the woven manufactures of India, which are now 
under reſtriction, would greatly injure our own manufacturers, who 
will never be perſuaded to adopt Dr. Smith's theoretical plan, of 
turning their hands, with equal advantage, to ſome other buſineſs or 
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trade . The Eaſt-India Company pay a revenue nearly equal to 
the land- tax of England; and it is a moſt important queſtion, whe- 
ther this valuable revenue would be increaſed or diminiſhed by lay- 
ing open the commerce of India. Were this allowed,” fays the 
author of the Hiſtory of Portugueſe Aſia, © what an army of cuſtom- 
% houſe officers muſt there be in waiting at every port of the 
* kingdom? For who knows what port a veſſel from India, once 
in ſeven years, may chuſe to enter? What a door for ſmuggling 
* the luxuries of India would this open! and, we need not add, 
* what a diminution of revenue | 

© Beſides the great revenue which it pays, the Eaſt-India Com- 
% pany forms one of the moſt active ſinews of the ſtate. Public 
« funds are peculiar to England : the credit and intereſt of the na- 
4 tion depend upon their ſupport; and the Eaſt-India Company is 
* not the leaſt of theſe. It has often ſupported Government with 
« immenſe loans; and its continuance includes the promiſe of future 
© ſupport on the like emergencies.” a | | 

We have already obſerved, that Dr. Smith's theory decries the 
value of commerce, and that the importation of a foreign revenue 


* Of all the Doctor's fine ſpeculationt, the idea that any number of men may change their 
buſineſs or trade, without the leaſt diſadvantage to themſelves or the community, is certainly 
the moſt wild and extravagant. He found that his heories required ſuch, a datum, andbe 
has often very gravely ported it, in the moſt confident manner, A note, by the author of 
the Hiſtory of , Alia, ſhall be here cited: | 
Some people are apt to apprehend the greateſt inconveniency from ſetting a number 
« of artific*rs adrift, in ſearch of new employment ; but this is nothing, according t our 
% author (the Doctor), who tells us that 100,Qco ſoldiers and ſeamen, diſcharged at the laſt 
% peace, immedigtely found employment. Very true; for the labourer too ſpade, 
« the taylor to bis needle, the ſhoemaker to his aul, and the ſeaman to the merchant-ſervicez 
« but, were only 10,000 weavers thrown out of employ, the caſe wovld be widely altered, 
«« But the certainty of finding an wmtnown employment, fully as advantageous as the branch 
« perfeftly known, forms.a part of our author's ſyſtem. It was a filly nation, he tells us, 
« (Vol. II. p. 136,) to detend Portugal laſt war, for the ſake of its trade, Had that 
«« trade been loſt, ſays he, it would ozly have thrown the Portugueſe merchants out of bu» 
« fine ſs for a year or two, till they tound out as good a method of employing their capitals, 
« Some politicians have thought, the more channels of commerce, the more ſucceſs ; but 
% our author does not care how many we ſhut up, for this good reaſon, new ones are ſure 


© tobe found, But this is like knocking a man down, becaule he is /are to get up again,” 
| G ought 


ped 
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ought to be the great object of legiſlation ; we have pointed out the 
impracticability of. a free trade with Aſia, and the alarming and fatal 
conſequences of veſting in the Crown the territorial revenue of India; 
we ſhall now conclude with the following citations : 

« If properly watched and defended, if not facrificed to the 
c dreams and dotage of theory, the grand machine of her commerce 
* will ever render Great-Britain both proſperous and formidable. 


&* In this grand machine the Eaſt-India Company forms a principal 


« wheel. The concentered ſupport which it gives to the public 
© credit; the vaſt and moſt rational home-fax which its imported 
* luxuries afford, a tax which forms a conſtitutional ſource of 


revenue, ever in our own hands, never to be affected by the politics 


« of diſtant colonies; the population which it gives to the matber 
* country, by the domeſtic induſtry employed upon the ſtaple com- 


n modities which it exports; and the eſſential balance of trade, 


« given and ſecured by the exportation of its imports, are the great 
T and permanent conſcquences of the commercial ſyſtem ; conſe- 


& quences which can never ariſe from the importation of the greateſt 
«© revenue. | 

« Every inſtitution, relative to man, is not only liable to corruption, 
« but, ſuch is the imperfection of human nature, is ſure to be cor- 


% rupted. Both the ſervants of a Company, and the officers of a 


& King, are liable to the influence of ſelf-intereſt. But the Monarch's 
« ear is hard of acceſs, and often guarded; and the regulations of a 
0 regal monopoly, or deſpotic revenue, are variable at his will. Ap- 
« peal here muſt be hopeleſs. But, under a Company, governed 
« by fixed inſtitutions, there exiſts not only a legal claim of redreſs, 
« but a legal right of oppoſition. If errors and corruption, there- 
« fore, be natural to every ſyſtem of human government, let the 
« ſyſtem moſt open to inſpection and correction be preſerved, and 
« let its errors and corruptions be corrected, And happily the Bri- 
« tiſh Parliament is poſſeſſed of the power of ſuch inſpection and 

correction 


ov 
1 


1 


a 


correction; and happily, alſo, ſuch is the very reverſe of a regal 

« power to raiſe a foreign revenue, this parliamentary power is 
« conſtitutional.” 

Nor can we take leave of the author of © The Hiftory and Ma- 
nagement of the Eaſt-India Company, from its Origin to the Preſent 
% Times,” without one other remark. The ſervants of the Company, 
according to him, have ever and uniformly been the moſt rapacious 
tyrants and pirates who ever diſgraced human nature. It is not our 
intention to write a volume larger than his own (for larger ſuch muſt 
be) in order to refute all his hiſtorical miſrepreſentations ; one, how- 
ever, the very firſt in his book, muſt not eſcape our attention. Talking 
of the firſt voyages made from England, he has theſe words : 

© This ſhip, together with two others of conſiderable burden, 
under the conduct of Sir Henry Middleton, failed for Surat; where 
e the jealouſy of the Portugueſe fruſtrated the intention of the 
te voyage. Middleton made up for his loſs in trade by a ſpecies of 
© piracy. He ſeized ſome rich ſhips belonging to the Portugueſe, 
* on the coaſt of Malabar; and, ſteering his courſe to the Red Sea, 
* plundered the trade of Mocha, under the pretence of procuring 


« ſatisfaction for damages he had formerly ſuſtained at that place.“ 
P.6, V. 1. . 


But the truth is, Middleton made a commercial treaty with the 
Moguls, which was infamouſly broken by the latter, through the 
intrigues of the Portugueſe. His ſhips were afterwards plundered 
by the Moors at Mocha; eight of his men were killed; and he him 
ſelf, with about thirty-five of his crew, was carried in irons acroſs the 
country. He afterwards retaliated theſe injuries by a capture of ſome 
of the ſhips of the powers who had ſo perfidiouſly attacked him, 
Yet, though by the law of nature and nations he would have been 


juſtifiable, had he made repriſals to every degree in his power, he 


nevertheleſs acted in a very different manner. He appealed, indeed, 


to the force of arms z but. he did not act as a pirate. He ſeized ſome 
Mogul 


( 28 ) 


Mogul veſſels near Aden ; but he merely indemnified himſelf on the 
ſtricteſt calculation, profeſſing that he only deſired an equitable 
commerce. E. 

- Theſe are the facts, as aſſerted by Purchas, and every contemporary 
writer both of voyages and of official letters. It was reſerved for 
our author to ſink the perfidious injuries received by Middleton, and 
to call his complaining of them a pretence, and his juſt, but moſt 
moderate retaliation, a ſpecies of piracy. What an index, what a 
maſter-key does ſuch colouring afford to every other abuſive hiſ- 
torical trait contained in the works of our ingenious and candid 
author ! | | 
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THE Public, it is preſumed, will be gratified with the following 
extracts from Sir James Porter's Account of the Levant Trade; 
a gentleman whoſe long reſidence as Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople 
enabled him to judge with the greateſt preciſion on the cauſes of the 
decay of the Turkey commerce. The ſame clamours which are now 
raiſed againſt the exclufive charter of the Eaſt-India Company, were, 
according to the following undiſputable reaſons, the cauſes of the de- 
clenſion of the valuable Levant trade: and, as they reflect a picture 
of the times in more lights than one, we hope they will not be 
deemed an improper appendix to the foregoing pages. 


© IT was not the dread of war alone that gave it the firſt fatal 
„ blow, but. an unhappy, ill-judged regulation at home, which pro- 
« duced many ill conſequences. An eminent citizen, who received 
as much hearſay information as any man in the kingdom, and who 
« was liſtened to like an oracle in Parliament, laid it down as- a 
* maxim, that all Companies were pernicious, and ſhould be de- 
« ſtroyed, | 

Unfortunately he conſidered the Levant Society, which traded 
*« without any joint ſtock, as one of theſe. His ſentiments were 
“ zealouſly adopted by other conſiderable perſons, who, no doubt, 
* had different views. The motive by which they ſeemed to have 
been chiefly actuated, was a deſire to diſplace the Prime Miniſter ; 
« they thought he had too long poſſeſſed his exalted dignity, and 
* ſeemed to repine at his proſperity. Having formed this defign, 
«« they apprehended that the firſt ſtep towards carrying it into exe- 
* cution, was to deprive him of the ſupport of the trading Com- 
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panies; and took it for granted, that, when they had thus ſapped 
the foundations of his power, it would be an eaſy matter to wreſt 
it from him, and get it into their own hands. 

* The Turkey merchants at that time formed the moſt opulent 
and reſpectable body of men in the city: this, of courſe, rendered 
them objects of envy. As they ingenuouſly acknowledged the 
decline of their trade, idleneſs and want of induſtry, the natural 
conſequences of affluence and eaſe, were laid to their charge, It 
was therefore urged that this trade ſhould be put into the hands 
of more induſtrious men, that they might revive and reſtore to 
a flouriſhing condition a branch which the others had mo- 
nopolized, and then ſuffered to run to decay. In conſequence of 
theſe general and repeated outcries, the Levant Company was 
doomed to fall the firſt victim. So powerful were its enemies, 
that the total ruin of the Society ſeemed to be at hand; but they 


could not compaſs the chief point which they had in view, 


namely, that of entirely deſtroying their charter. The Parliament 
ſoon perceived that neither themſelves nor Government could 


ſupport a branch of trade, which thoſe, whoſe immediate intereſt 


it was to preſerve it, were ready to throw up. The batteries 


againſt theſe were therefore changed, and a reſolution formed to 


introduce ſome alteration in their charter and their bye-laws, 
eſpecially to that of annual ſhips, which ſeemed to be the greateſt 
abuſe, and to furniſh the moſt ſpecious pretext for oppoling the 
Society. 

« It was aſſerted, that ſuch a limitation was highly prejudicial 
to navigation, prevented the employing of ſhips, and obſtructed 
the increaſe of ſeamen, This objection appeared to Parliament 
to be ſo juſt and ſolid, that a reſolution was quickly formed to 
permit every member of the Company in the Levant trade to 
ſend ſhips at whatever time of the year they thought proper. 


The beſt-meaning men in Parliament were hurried along by the 
« torrent 
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torrent of prejudice, the utmoſt art having been uſed by deſigning 
perſons to prepoſlels their minds, and draw them in to ſecond 
their ill intentions. They would not open their eyes to a felt 
evident truth; namely, that no advantage, in the monopolizing 
way, could be derived by individuals from theſe annual ſhips ; and 
that the Company in general was ſtill leſs able to avail itſelf of 
them, as the members were generally at variance, and divided 
amongſt themſelves, They would not reflect, that, in order to 
promote navigation, goods and merchandize muſt find a currency 
and vent abroad; that the very extenſion of navigation they had 
reſolved upon, was an effectual method to prevent the ſales of 
cloth in Turkey; and that, of conſequence, they contributed to 
ruin both trade and navigation.” P. 370. 

* One of theſe regulations was propoſ.d in Parliament, under 
the ſpecious pretence of public good, like the former, though it 
was evident only private views were intended. The outcry on this 
occaſion, as well as in part on the former, was founded upon that 
odious word, Monopoly: it was urged, that this Levant Com- 
pany, or, rather, no Company, continued to foſter that monſter ; 
that their charter, confined to citizens and noblemen's younger 
ſons, cramped all induſtry, prevented the honeſt and induſtrious 
citizen and trader in every other town, and all his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects in general, from trading to the Levant. 

© Briſtol, as the next city for commerce to London, was of courſe 
concerned in the affair; for this buſtle was excited merely on her 
account: a law, however, was propoſed in Parliament, with re- 
gard to all the out- ports, and, in general, that all ſubjects of Great- 
Britain, and even naturalized perſons, ſhould have the freedom of 
that Company, on paying 20l. ſterling. 

© The fact is, that the Levant Company could admit, on a legal 
conſtruction of their charter, any Engliſh ſubject to the freedom 
of that Society. The beſt counſel had been conſulted, but the 
44 opinions 
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* opinions of none but parliamentary counſel were attended to: the 
« kingdom was alarmed; and ſo the law paſſed in Parliament. 
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Conſequences were as little foreſeen in the preſent, as in the for- 
mer caſe; the matter was ſpecious, and that was ſufficient : they 


never once took it into conſideration what capitals were neceſſary 


to carry on the Levant trade; nor whether any man that was 


able to pay the 20l. had a ſufficient fortune to ſupport the acci- 


dents and delays attending that branch of commerce. The old 
Turkey merchants might have. told them, as I take it for granted 
they did, that very conſiderable capitals were requiſite for carrying 
on that trade, as they were often under a neceſſity of waiting two 
or three years for the returns of their merchandize : that, as cre- 
dits were already extended in Turkey, they might encreaſe enor- 
mouſly, whence thoſe who were diſtreſſed for money, muſt be 
obliged to force ſales, or barter at any rate: that, when they im- 
ported merchandize into England, they muſt preſs ſales for money 
at profit or loſs, and therefore ſuch merchants as engaged in that 
trade, ſhould be perſons who could wait patiently the currency of 
market for ſales or returns, and be ſatisfied with five or fix per 
cent. the year, for their money, as was the caſe of thoſe who 


were actually concerned in carrying on and ſupporting that 


commerce. | 
« The old merchants had continued, with reſtrictions and caution, 
to ſhip goods for Turkey, for the ſake of their friends, the factors 


abroad, ever ſince the year 1744, but, upon the paſſing of this law, 
many of them quitted the trade entirely, and left it to the new 


adventurers ; ſo that but few of them continue it to this day, as I 


«, have been credibly informed. The ſucceeding merchants will not 


venture large ſums ; nor, if they can avoid it, will they expoſe 


-_ * themſelves to wait eternally for returns, or let their money lie in 


the precarions hands of drapers in Turkey, under great difficulties. 


5 Befides theſe conſiderations, others ſhould have occurred; for 


10 inſtance, 


( 33 ) 

u jnſtance, granting that any of the merchants at the ſea- port towns 
*« could find cloth and other commodities fit to ſhip for Turkey, even 
cheaper than in London, whether they could dreſs, dye, and 
« prepare their cloth for that market? But facts ſpeak for them- 
„ ſelves. What has this mighty extenſion of navigation and com- 
% merce produced? For theſe twenty-ſix years paſt the trade has 
been carried on by four or five ſmall ſhips annually inſtead of two 
* or three large ones; conſequently there has been no increaſe of 
« ſcien, Fu theſe fiatcen years paſt we have had two new 
members of the Turkey Company, one from Briſtol and the other 
* from Halifax, who, as far as IL have heard, never ſent a 9 bale 
of cloth to Turkey.” P. 378. 


As we have charged Dr. Smith with ſelf-contradiction, and very 
ſtrange inconſiſtency, it may not be improper to add the following 
moſt extraordinary inftanges. Vie Don thus wo/t iroon/eflently ates 
the benefits received by America from the mother country: 

* In what way, thercfore, has the policy of Europe contributed 
te either to the firſt eſtabliſhment, or to the preſent grandeur of the 
* Colonies of America? In one way, and in one way only, it has 
contributed a good deal, Magna virim mater! It bred and 
* formed the men who were capable of atchieving ſuch great actions, 
* and of laying the foundation of ſo great an empire ; and there is 
*-no other quarter of the world of which the policy is capable of 
* forming, or has ever actually and in fact formed ſuch men. The 
Colonies owe to the policy of Europe the education and great views 
of their active and enterpriſing founders, and ſome of the greateſt 
and moſt important of them owe to it ſcarce any thing elſe.” 


Vol. II. p. 189. 


Yet, though the Doctor ſo, confidently aſſerts that it was only in 


ene way that America owed any obligation to the mother countries, 


he very fully contradicts himſelf in the following words: 
"TM * It 


(+ 34:) 


« Tt is not contrary to juſtice that both Ireland and America 


* ſhould contribute towards the diſcharge of the public debt of 


« Great-Britain, That debt has been contracted in ſupport of the 
government eſtabliſhed by the Revolution; a government to which 
the Proteſtants of Ireland owe not only the whole authority which 


* they at preſent enjoy in their own country, but every ſecurity 
* which they poſſeſs, for their liberty, their property, and their 


e religion ; a government to which ſeveral of the Colonies of Ame- 


* rica owe the liberty, ſecurity, and property, which thty- have 


< ever fince enjoyed. That public debt has been contracted in the 
defence, not of Great-Britain alone, but of all the different pro- 


« vinces of the empire: the immenſe” debt contracted in the late 
«© war, in particular, and a great part of that contracted in the war 
*© before, were both properly contracted in defence of America,” 
Vol. II. p. 583. 


In the former ſentence, nothing but the negative merit of having 
educated her fuundeto, had-ever Deen done by any nation of Europe 


for the American world: but, in the latter ſentence, things are changed 
indeed! Such want of memory in a great philoſopher is truly ex- 


traordinary; nor is ſome of the reaſoning leſs wonderful. For 


an take the following fair application of the touchſtone: 


© It is not contrary to juſtice that Holland ſhould contribute towards 


the diſcharge of the public debt of Great-Britain : that debt has 
been contracted in ſupport of the government eſtabliſhed by Veen 
Elizabeth z a government to which the Dutch owe every-thing, __ 
&c. as above. 
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